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semi-tragic, semi-ridlcitlous air, the confidential 
sotto voce conversations with the leader of the or- 
chestra, the admirable imitations of Forrest and 
Chas. Kean, in short, the general air of ridiculous- 
ness which runs through the whole performance, 
Is most absurdly funny and calls forth round after 
round ol applause and laughter, which must be 
exceedingly gratifying to Mr Brougham, both as 
author and actor. 

Mr Dunn's John Smith 5s susceptible of vast im- 
provement; the gentleman has, a rather sweet, 
but at the same time weak, voice, witch he uses 
with great success, but beyond this, his persona- 
ton of the part is decidedly .feme, its imperfec- 
tions being made still more glaring by the excel- 
lent acting of Mr. Brougham. Mr.- Dunn also 
costumes the part very badly; I would respect- 
fully suggest to him that the addition of a light 
wig and beard would add very much to the char- 
acter of bis dress. 

Miss Emelie Melville, a young lady almost new 
to the Metropolian boards, has achieved a decided 
success. as Pochahontas; to a sweet voice and 
Very pleasing stage appearance, she adds a rare 
Appreciation of burlesque and with these attrib- 
utes, it folllows as a natural consequence that her 
performance must be a success— true, she is not 
as. good as Mrs.' Wood in the same character, but 
she is fully equal, if not superior, to Miss Georgl- 
nna Hodson the original, beautiful, and love-sick 
Pocahontas.. 

Mr Walcot's Rolff is very funny. Give this 
gentleman a bit of character acting arid he is in- 
imitable, but put him in a genteel comedy and he 
flounders through it in a most pitiable manner; 
this is fully displayed in the farce, " A Gentleman 
troui Ireland," of which more anon. I must not 
forget to giye credit ;to ; Miss Mary Carr, who as 
the Indian school mistress is extremely funny. 

The play I am sorry to say is badly put upon 
the stage, the scenery is of the most meagre and 
paltry character and would do discredit to a pro- 
vincial theatre. It is time that a reform should 
be made at the Winter Garden in the way of 
scenery. ■ . y 

Preceding the burlesque is presented Fitz 
James O'Brien's admirable farce of a " Gentle- 
man from Ireland," Mr. Brougham playing the 
part of Fitz Maurice in which he is simply.pertect, 
such thorough ease, naturalness and really artis- 
tic acting is something intensely enjoyable; 
there, is no straining after effect, everything 
moves on in a natural, every-day life sort of away, 
; but still the stage is always thoroughly "dressed" 
and the most perfect effects are produced without 
any apparent effort. Mr. Brougham is one of the 
veryfew actors who can look, act, and talk, like 
a gentleman on the stage, put him a dressing 
gown and he is a gentleman; put him in a frock 
coat and he is a gentleman ; and above all, put 
him in a dress coat— that terrible bite noir of 
-most actors — and he is still 'agentleriian.-- This 
may all sound like fulsome flattery and a most 
tremendous what is vulgarly called ''puff "of 
Mr. Brougham, sweet and gentle reader, but it is 
not— .the fact is that the gentleman is such a 
thoroughly natural and artistic actor that it 
would be almost impossible to say too much in 
his praise, and in these days, when the stage is 
•tor the jnost part given up to bombast and rhodo- 
niontade,-Mr. Brougham stands forth as one Of 
• the,tew exponents of reality and nature in acting. 
•Besides which, you must have seen by this time 
that your humble servant is no adept in the " art. 
of puffing," in fact if I have any weakness it is 



rather abusing than praising our New York ac- 
tors, but Mr. .Brougham Is an actor whom it 
would be impossible for even the most hyper- 
critical to abuse, aud in that case there is nothing 
to do but otscord him unbounded praise. After 
this digression " retournons u nos moutins.''' Mr. 
Walcofs Hugh Savage is decidedly bad; if this 
gentleman could but be persuaded by some kind 
'Viend to abandon his tavorite practice of attitudi- 
nising he might in time become a most excellent 
actor, but at present he is far from it, you may 
see much more perfect statues in the Antique 
School of the National Academy than Mr. Wal- 
c0t can ever hope to succeed in' making himself 
into, so it would be much better for the gentle- 
man ■ to give up this most unequal contest with 
the old masters. Mr. Burnett's Clover is a most 
admirable personation and M.ta Walcot's Agnes is 
another one of those quiet, lady-like pieces of act- 
ing than which no lady on the stage can give a 
better. Of the other characters the less said the 
better. 

The house is crowded nightly and there is but 
little doubt that "Pocahontas" and "A Gentle- 
man from Ireland" will have a long and success- 
lulrun.. 

The Buislay Family have come, have been seen, 
and have conquered. They are without excep- 
tion the most perfect gymnasts that have ever 
been seen in this country, their acts are all exe- 
cuted with a neatness and fearlessness that is 
quite charming, the "Niagara Leap" alone is 
worth a pilgrimage to see; it is without exception 
the most wondeiful and thrillingly sensational 
gymnastic feat that has ever been attempted. 
"The Sheep's Foot," the vehicle which has been 
used to introduce these most excellent gymnasts, is 
little more or. less than the old story of Harlequin 
and Columbine, and would have been vastly im- 
proved had the dialogue been left out and panto- 
mime substituted in. its place; the play however 
is well put upon the stage and some of the trans- 
formations are quite equal to tboso of the Ravels. 
So one is inclined to pardon the stupidity of 
a dialogue on account of the general excellence 
of the performance. 

It is curious to see what a change has taken 
place in the audiences of the New Bowery since 
the appearance of .he Buislay family — the familiar 
crack of the peanut and the pop of the soda wa- 
ter bottle is heard no more, and the bewildering 
odor of the tropical orange has given place to the 
more delicate one of the wood violet, in short the 
audiences at the New Bowery are no longer Bow- 
ery audiences, but Broadway audiences aud the 
place that knew the Orientals knows them no 
more. 

After this week we must positively bid farewell 
to Mis. John Wood, for some time to come; let 
us hope that the time will come shortly. 

The " Three Sisters" was produced at Wood's 
Theatre on Monday evenina: of last week to a 
crowded house; such a mass of utter rubbish and 
nonsense it was never before the misfortune of 
mortal to witness, even the talents of the Worrell 
Sisters failed to make it palateable. It is really 
wonderful to see how many inflictions the human 
mind will put up with but the " Three Sisters" is 
the finishing hair on the camel's back and exceeds 
in stupidity even the "Seven Sisters," on which 
doleful play it is partly founded. The Worrell 
Sisters are j'oung ladies Of altogether too much 
talent to waste it on such pieces as this, let them 
strike higher, and they will achieve an enviable 
success. 

Shogoe. 



BERCEUSE. 



Sleep, baby, sleep I 
The dark is lonely : 
The little stars urc watching only j 
Those angola' eyes that wake in heaven, 
To watch my darling mora and even. 

Sleep, baby, sleep I 

Sleep, baby, tleep 1 
The flowers are sleeping ; 
The winds are watching, night dews weeping — 
The winds to sing' thy lullaby, 
Hark! how they sing and .whisper by — ,-, 

Sltcp, baby, sleep ! 

Sleep, darling, sleep ! 
The wild field-flowers 
Have closed their eyes till daylight hours : 
The little moths have shut their wings 
In fox-glove bells, till the first lark sings — 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! • 
When morn is breaking — 
And birds, and moths, and flowers are waking. 
Baby's blue eyes shall greet the sun, 
And the winds' watch, and the stars', be done — 
N Sleep, darling, sleep! 

Gborgy A. Davis. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF BACH THALBERG 
HOSKINS, Esq. 



Joliet, Ind., June 20th 1866. 
Dear Watson : * 

I'm glad you returned those certificates 
(although I do think you might have passed 
off one of them), for I have already disposed 
of six, for twenty-live dollars each iu greenbacks. 
My first impulse was to separate the whole sum, 
$150, into two equal parts, and send you $75, 
because, of course, the sale was consummated in 
consequence of the notoriety which my flrstrate . 
letter in your excellent journal made for me. But 
as you refused the 60 per cent, offered you, and 
as $160 are not easily made in Joliet, I concluded 
to hold on to the amount, and-I done (?) so. 

I should have answered that bombastic fellow 
who attacked me in your paper, — that Mr. 
L. S. D. — which stands, I suppose, for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and is very characteiistic of 
the individual, if we may judge by his confes : 
sions; but I have been up to my very eyes in 
business of a public, I might say national, char- 
acter, and have really not had time to think of 
anything else. 

The fact is, we have been laying a corner 
stone in Joliet, and the whole combined energies 
of the place have been centered in putting the 
work through. Joliet is not a large place, but it's ' 
awful spirited, and although there's no scarcity 
of whiskey, water is rather hard to come at, so 
we've been digging a well, and havo just raised a 
pump which will defy competition, from whatever 
source it may come. 

To make thi3 pump worthy of Joliet, engaged 
the attention of our best minds for several 
months. Numberless designs were sent in, and, 
as usual, the committee chose the worst; but it's 
.a sooperb thing, nevertheless. The successful 



* As we have no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Bach ThaHjerg Hoskins, we cannot but look 
upon this familiarity as a piece of snobbish imper- 
tinence. — [Ed. A. A. J.] 
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Candidate duly received a bundle of pure Ken- 
tucky cigars and a small cask of genuine Bour- 
bon, ns Hie result of his labors, and left his name 
in charge to posterity. The most eminent builder 
was employed, who kept one man constantly at 
work on it, regardless of expense. After months 
of labor it was at last completed, and a day 
was appointed for laying the corner-stone and 
raising the Pump. 

Ah! Watson, my boy,* that was something like 
an excitement. This was not to be Mr. Smith "s 
pump, nor Mr. Jones's; neither was Mr. Robinson 
to have exclusive use of it. Nol it was designed 
as the pump of Joliet! and all who came could 
drink. 

The day was splendid and the crowd immense. 
Over a hundred spectators, men, women and chil- 
dren, crowded round that deep' abyss of pure 
Castilian water. In order to increase the sol- 
emnity of the occasion, wo hired an upright 
piano and a spring cart from Strumway & Co. ; 
the piano was placed on the front, at which I pre- 
sided, and the pump, in several parts, occupied 
the rest of the cart. As wo approached the vast 
crowd, which was surging to and fro with excite- 
ment, I burst out into Handel's "Water Music," 
finishing up with "See the Conquering Hero 
comes." The scene at that moment was really 
sublime— a deep and admiring silence seemed to 
have fallen upon the crowd— when that young 
rascal, Tom Snoody, cried out, " Stop yer noise, 
and bring out the pump," and another voice, 1 
couldn't find out whose it was, squeaked out, 
" Which pump 2" and the solemnity of the thing 
was gone up. The crowd laughed, the horse be- 
came frightened, and I got from my seat with 
great difficulty, amid cries of "Hoskins, Pump, 
Pump, Hoskins." 

I treated the matter with: becoming dignity, 
but as I pressed through the crowd, I accidently 
stamped on somebody's toes, and judging by the 
yell, Tom Snoody will walk with a limp tor seve- 
ral days at least. 

The box which was to be deposited under the 
corner stone was then brought forward, a place 
having been left for it under the coping of the 
well. It was an elegantly finished cigar box, and 
on the cover, by a singular coincidence, was the 
Royal arms of Spain, vouching, as it were, for the 
% Castilian purity of the water. On the front, how- 
ever, was the manly figure of the American eagle. 
It was intended to place that day's issue of our 
principal paper, the Bugle of Liberty, in the box, 
but as a subscriber had failed to pay, there was 
no white paper forthcoming, and consequently no 
issue on the 19th of June. So we placed a copy 
of the American Art Journal, containing my first 
letter, in the box instead, together with a photo- 
graph which somebody said was George Wash- 
ington, but which I believe to be Aaron Burr. 
Lawyer Karebit made an eloquent address, only 
the closing words of which I remember. He said, 
"I dedicate this fountain to the American Eagle, 
together may they pump arid flourish— flourish 
and pump 1" 

The erection of the pump was immediately 
commenced. It is a beautiful structure, and will 
probably appear in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, as wo invited that enterprising gen- 
tleman to send his artists on here for the solemni- 
ty, directing him to draw on ns for the expenses. 
The design may be thus described: The base is 

* We protest against this familiarity, and shall 
publish nothing more from Hoskins if it is per- 
sisted iu. — [Ei>. A. A. J.] 



a perfect square (I measured it myself) about 
two feet high, from which springs up in graceful 
lines an ostogoml shaft three feet and a half 
high. These figures may be depended upon. 
This shaft is hollow. Midway up juts out an 
elegant arm, which is balanced by an elaborate 
iron fish mouth on the other side. I need hardly 
suggest to you that the one is the handle and the 
other the spout. The four panneled sides of -the 
pump contained allegorical subjects, by our best 
sign painter, Eembrandt Limner. The north 
panel presents a waterfall, the south a bath 
tub, the east a fire engine in; full play, and 
the west a bottle of bourbon and an ice pitcher. 
The waterfall and the engine were very much 
alike, but being duly lettered, there could be no 
mistake. 

The moment the structure was permanently 
and firmly erected, there was a rush of boys to 
put the machine in motion, when the voice of 
lawyer Rarebit cordially inviting all present to 
partake of a collation, immediately diverted tho 
current to the tavern close by. 

I have no distinct recollection of what took 
place after this; a sort of mental obfuscation 
seemed to fall suddenly upon every one present. 
Every one talked at once, and the pressure was 
so heavy on the floor, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to stand steady. Private property was no 
longer respected; each man took what best suited 
him, and my hat to-day is a better one than I had 
on the 19th. I have asked for an explanation of 
the affair from- every man I have met since, but 
they all say they were not there— that they laid 
the corner-stone and went home. I am deter- 
mined . to ferret the whole matter out, and. will 
write you if I succeed. 

Yours devotedly, 

Bach TbaI/BEBo Hoskins. 
Pianist to the Court House, Joliet, Ind. 

P. S. During the night some villain stole the 
handle oi our pump. Snoody is suspected. The 
builder, not having been paid, refuses to supply 
another handle, so the pump aint of no use at 
present. 

P. S. We have just heard from Leslie. - He de- 
clines to send his artists, calls the whole affair a 
farce and a humbug, and asks if he is to " draw" 
on the pump for the expenses ?— so I guess you 
had better not print this leter. 

B. T. H. 



PORTRAIT OF THE ABBE LISZT. 



Drawn for Ze Charivari, by Albeit Vizentini. 



Tall as the poplar swayed by the breeze, bony 
and diaphonous; a broad and high forehead, 
eyes lustrous in their dusky sockets, a straight 
and strong nose, arched eye brows, almost always 
contracted, masculine features, a large and impe- 
rious mouth, a swarthy -complexion, and those 
wrinkles which denote a powerful organization, 
in a word, an ascetic face, framed with long gray 
hair, coming down to his collar — thus appeared to 
us the humble and austere Abbe Liszt, ex-mfant 
prodigy, ex-illustrious pianist, ex-Wagnerian ex- 
positor, now a religious composer, travelling to 
distribute indulgences, and to have his Masses 
heard. 

His secular costume does not detract from the 
ftscination of his person. His profile, one would 
judge to be that of a Mephistopheles, who touched 
by the death of Marguerite, was meditating a 
slow conversion. When you see his full face, 



however, his physiognomy changes, and becomes 
energetic and manly. His gesticulation is ample 
and commanding, and his smile is sympathetic 
and seducing. Treating grand personages with 
all of his moral and physical hauteur. Liszt's 
conversation is at first a little embarrassed, but 
then flashes of wit, charming phrases succeed 
rapidly— at the same time preserving life dry and 
cold tones. One would compare bis conversation 
to champagne frappd. 

Although. rich and generous, he lives frugally, 
and affects an aged and impoverished air. Do 
not believe in it; • it is the affectation of humility, 
and his cassock can scarcely contain the bound- 
ing of his soul, ever young. His nature is essen- 
tially grave, but at present he coquettes with 
honors, and feigns to be a missionaire incognito. 
You should see him issue from the PaBdeloup 
concerts, with lowered eyes, and modestly enter- 
ing—a princely equipage, a luxurious carriage, 
that a great name has placed at his disposal. I 
do not doubt the conviction of the Abbe Liszt, 
for in his youth be gave many proofe of mystical 
aspiration; but this diable d' un homme will 
never abdicate the virtuoso, and bis conviction, 
his gentleness becoming new titles to the public 
curiosity, he replaces his sword of honor by a 
rosary, and beats a drum before his benitier. 

At each step the man of the world re-appears, 
and struggles with the -priest; in vain he wishes 
to fly from the crowd, it attracts and intoxicates 
him. Benevolent and amiable, liking every kind 
of music, Liszt can be persuaded to play en petit 
comiti — that is, if among the auditors there are 
no heretics. Formerly he entered the room with 
a rush, threw down his hat at chance, removed 
the candles from the piano, and .before commenc- 
ing to play, broke a dozen strings- in a fantastic 
prelude. Now he recollects himself draws off his 
black gloves, and after a mental benedicte, 
begins the explanatory text, for, perhaps, you do 
not know that Liszt writes romances which are 
spoken and played at the same time. 

He is a very early riser, and has a* his bouse 
only a bad square piano,- which he never touches. 
After having read his breviary, he break&sts 
frugally upon half a dozen oysters, or if it is a 
jour gras, upon a small piece of ham, and then 
pays visits during the remainder oi the day. The 
two worldly predilections of Liszt are forca/e 
noir and for small and very bad Roman cigars, 
but cheap, and probably gratuitous. He is as- 
sailed by mammas who wish him to give piano 
lessons to their interesting progeny. They have 
gone so far as to offer him five francs a lesson. 
Upon days when he has no engagements, Liszt 
dines tete a tele with his son-in-law, M. OHivier, 
and at dessert they converse of temporal affairs. 
As he intends to remain some time at Paris, 
Liszt is rehearsing "Mazeppa," "Jeanne Dare," 
the syinphonie " Dantesque," and eleven orato- 
rios, the shortest of which is much longer than 
"Les Huguenots." He has sent for his ex-Bar- 
num, who had a limb frozen in their Russian 
campaigns, Signor Belloni, the famous Antoneili 
of this papal pianist. 

Liszt speaks every language, and copies all of 
his works himself. His ; manuscripts are without 
erasure, without corrections, and his writing is 
at once fine, free, running and fantastic. Seek- 
ing the most' unforseen orchestral combinations, 
his scores are prodigious, and it requires a step- 
ladder to go from the contra-basso to the little 
flute. His system is the negation of real nielqdy : 
he piles chords upon chords, tam-tam upon a 



